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The Pradential Agent 


Has to offer a most 
varied line of Life and 
Investment Policies, 
on both Participating 
and Non-Participating 
Plans. 

He has a 
Most Advantageous 
Agency Contract with 
Liberal First Year 
and Renewal Commi-- 
sions, The Companv 
has Open Territory in 
which it desires good 
representatives. 


For Particulars write : 
The Prudential Insurance Company 
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JOHN FP. DRYDEN, Home Office: 
President. Newark, N. J. 
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The Mutual Benefit 
LIFE INSURANCE C0., 


NEWARK, N. I. 


FREDERICK FRELINGHUYSEN, PRESIDENT, 


ASSETS (Market Values), Jan. 1, 1903. .$82,883,726.16 
LIABILITIES 76,178,960.43 
SURPLUS 


MUTUAL BENEFIT POLICIES 


CONTAIN 
Special and Peculiar Advantages 
Which are not combined in the 
POLICIES OF ANY OTHER COMPANY. 





Commercial Union Assurance Company 
(Limited) 


OF LONDON. 
PINE AND WILLIAM STREET - NEW YORK CITY 





The Liverpool and 
London and Globe 


Insurance Company 


OF LIVERPOOL, -ENGLAND. 
A STOCK COMPANY. 
Established 1836, Entered United States 1848, 


45 WILLIAM STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


STATEMENT UNITED STATES BRANCH, 
JANUARY 1, 1903. 
Assets ° f $11,232,031.3, 


Liabilities . - 6,419,828.3: 
Surplus . 4,812,202.9: 


HENRY W. EATON, Resident ‘Manager. 
GEORGE W. HOYT, Deputy Manager. 
JOHN J. MARTIN, Agency Superintendent. 





JOHN C. PAIGE &CO. 
INSURANCE 


20 KiLBY STREET 
BOSTON. 





THE METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 
“The Leading Industrial Insurance Company in America.’” 


Pays over Three Hundred and Twenty Death Claims 
Daily. Insurance in Force of over $1,210,000,000 


Permanent, Profitable, and Pr gressive Employment. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


Any honest, capable and industrious man, who is 
willing to begin at the bottom and acquire a com- 
plete knowledge of the details of the business by 
diligent studyand practical experience, can, by deni- 
onstrating his capacity, establish his claim to the 
highest position in the field. It is within his certain 
reach The opportunities for merited advancement 
are unlimited. All needed explanations will be fur- 
nished upon application to the Company’s Superin- 
tendents in any of the principal cities, or to the 
Home Office, No. 1 Madison Avenue, New York Citv. 





Northern Assurance - Co. 


“OF LONDON, ENG. 


UNITED STATES STATETIENT AS OF JAN. 1, 1903 


Admitted Cash Assets . « $3,423,230.90 
All Liabilities, including Reserves . 1,998,616. 11 


Net Surplus in United States . . . $1,424,614.79 


EASTERN AND SOUTHERN DEPARTMENTS 
Company’s Building : : 38 Pine Street, New York 


GEORGE W. BABB, MANAGER 
T. A. RALSTON, SUB-MANAGER 





FORTY-SECOND YEAR 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of New York. 
GEORGE E., IDE, President. 
$14,432,216 


$12,025,748 


Admitted Assets Fy oe 2" 


Policy Reserves . . 
Dividend Endowment Fund 983,060 
Contingent Fund 100,000 
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The Unique Life-Insurance Manual 


By SAMPSON DAWE 


Something that will interest every agent. 





the pocket. 


and convenient. 








R. DAWE’S “Unique Manual”’ contains all the information in 
regard to rates, policy conditions, and guarantees, essential for 
the soliciting life-insurance agent, and is the only manual of 

this description which is published in convenient form to carry in 


The manual contains over four hundred (400) pages, but is light 
It contains many interesting facts for the use of agents 
not found in other rate manuals, including comparative financial stand- 
ing for three years, dividend records for ten years, and practical in- 
struction in life-insurance terms and definitions. 

By the use of extension flaps, agents are enabled to make a side by 
side comparison between the company they represent and all other 
companies on premium rates, policy conditions, and surrender values. 


THE 1903 EDITION IS NOW READY FOR DELIVERY. 











This manual is sold by the Journal of Insurance Economics, Annuity Building, Devonshire 


Street, Boston, Mass. 
$15.00. 


The price per copy is $1.50; six copies $8.00; and twelve copies 
If the manual, upon inspection, is not satisfactory the purchase money will be 


refunded. We are satisfied that it will pay every life-insurance agent to have a copy of this 
manual in his possession, either in addition to, or in place of, manuals of other kinds. 





NATIONAL LIFE © 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF VERMONT 


Joseph A. DeBoer, President. Osman D. Clark, Secretary. 
James T. Phelps, Vice-Pres. H. M. Cutler, Treasurer. 
James B. Estee, 2nd Vice-Pres. C. E. Moulton, Actuary. 
Dr. A. B. Bisbee, Medical Director. 
F. A. Howland, Counsel. 


This Company held January 1, 1903, and gained 
during the past decade: 


Assets $ 25,335,030.36; Gain, 1894. 

Surplus, 2,584,763.70; Gain, 1584. 

Insurance, 118,301,698.00; Gain, 1024. 
Sells the Most Modern, Profit-Sharing, Non-For- 


feitable Contracts of Life, Term, Endowment and 
Annuity Insurance. 


Good Agency Contracts for Reliable Men. 


JAMES T. PHELPS & CO., State Agents, 
159 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
JAMES A. WELLMAN, State Agent, 
Pembroke Building, Manchester, N.H. 
GEORGE P. DEWEY. Gen’! Agent, 
33 Exchange St., Portland, Me. 





Berkshire 
Life Insurance Co. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


WILLIAM R. PLUNKETT, President. 
JAS. M. BARKER, Vice-President. 
JAS. W. HULL, Secretary and Treasurer. 


This Company, with its fifty years of successful 
and honorable practice, its solid financial condition, 
its fair and liberal policies, all subject to the Non- 
forfeiture Law of Massachusetts, commends itself to 
both policy-holder and agent. 





? 
For circulars and rates address: 


F. J. FOSS, Manager, 


40 Water Street - - Boston, Mass. 











| Paid Articles: A New Year’s Departure. 





To meet the increasing demand for 
good insurance literature and to encour- 
age its production, the JourNaL cr IN- 
SURANCE Economics invites the submission 
of contributed matter which, if accepted, 
will be paid for by this magazine at 
regularly established rates. This offer 
extends to all who are engaged in the 
business of life and fire insurance, whether 
they be great or small, prominent or 
obscure, or in whatever branch of the 
business employed. There will be but 
two tests applied to every contribution, 
(1) the value of the idea, and (2) the 
form in which it is expressed. 

We desire, above everything else, arti- 
cles which deal with current problems, 
and with the facts which help to a better 
understanding ef them. Historical arti- 
cles which throw light on these questions 
are also desired. Statistical presentations 
and illustrated contributions have their 
place and will be judged upon their 
merits. Each contribution will be valued 
solely upon its merits and not upon its 
length. 

In inaugurating this departure in respect 
to contributed matter, the JOURNAL OF 
INSURANCE ECONOMICS is carrying out a 
long-cherished project. The substantial 
success—which, after a hand fight has 
placed us in a position where we can now 
make this offer—is a source of gratifica- 
tion to us and must likewise be to those 
who have stood with us so long and so 
earnestly in supporting our independent 
platform. 

During the past five years the editor 
has talked much—more, perhaps, than 
he should—sometimes less than he de- 
sired. Having secured for himself the 


right to speak as he thinks and to make 
that plan of editorial conduct a source of 
sufficient revenue, he is now willing and 
glad to help others, even though it be in 
a small way, to develop such talents as 


they may have for clear thinking and 
honest speaking. 

An agreement with the views and con- 
victions of the editor on the part of those 
who may contribute to this magazine is 
not sought. On the contrary, we desire 
above everything else to publish articles 
representing a point of view different 
from that entertained by the editor. If 
there were no difference of opinion there 
would be no discussion and no agitation, 
and therefore no progress. Difference 
of opinion is a part of the law of evolu- 
tion; the more we have, the better the 
world will become. We need unity only 
upon fundamental principles of right, 
which includes respect for the opinions 
of others and a recognition of the fact 
that they may have found a truth which 
we are unable to perceive. 

The JouRNAL OF INSURANCE ECONOMICS 
has asserted with great positiveness its 
conceptions of truth, but it has never done 
so with a desire to enforce this view upon 
others against their will, but only to pre- 
sent to them the truth as we have seen it. 
We ask others to approach us in the same 
spirit and give us the benefit of the light 
they may possess. No one man can see 
the whole truth on all things. It is the 
duty and privilege of each, however, to 
assert the truth as he sees it, applying 
only to his views the rule of careful re- 
search and honest purpose. 

We want your best thought, whatever 
it is. The JouRNAL OF INSURANCE Eco- 
NOMICS is read to a constantly increasing 
degree by the men who do the thinking 
in insurance. That it may continue to 
be the best medium of expressed opinion 


on the current problems of the day is our 
desire in opening these pages to paid 
contributions. 

Manuscript submitted for consideration 
should be clearly written upon one side 
of the sheet and stamps for return postage 
should be enclosed. 
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TRYING TO SUPPRESS FRAUDULENT INSURANCE. 


Proposed Congressional Law to Effect this Object — Strenuous Opposition Developed 
Among Brokerage Interests. 





As a result of an attempt made by the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners to forbid the use of the mails 
to fradulent insurance companies through 
the enactment of a law by Congress, a 
curious and interesting complication has 
arisen, showing what has often been 
demonstrated before, that it is impossible 
to propose new legislation, no matter 
how meritorious, without encountering 
opposition from unexpected quarters, 
where special or vested interests may be 
at stake. 

In 1902 the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners unanimously 
adopted a resolution calling the attention 
of the federal authorities to the fraudu- 
lent use of the mails by insurance com- 
panies operating not only without regard 
to the insurance laws of the various states 
in which they seek business, but without 
any authority from the states wherein 
their headquarters are ostensibly located. 
Again in 1903 this action was unani- 
mously reaffirmed, and Congress was 
memorialized to take cognizance of the 
situation and pass such a law as would 
prevent these concerns from making use 
of the mails. A special committee of 
commissioners was appointed to present 
the matter to Congress and agitate the 
passage of the law advocated. 

It is claimed that the individual states 
are powerless to take effective action 
towards the suppression of these fraudu- 
lent insurance transactions, and that Con- 


gress alone, by denying them the use of 
the mails can effectively protect the un- 
suspecting public against these organi- 
zations. 

The committee of commissioners at 
once went to work to interest members of 
Congress in the proposed law. A very 
substantial support was soon secured. 
Senator John F. Dryden of New Jersey 
allowed his name to be used in the in- 
troduction of a measure to amend the 
existing law in relation to the lottery 
traffic so as to apply to insurance and 
exclude from the mails all concerns of 
this description not authorized to trans- 
act business in any state, district or ter- 
ritory of the United States. 

The introduction of Senator Dryden’s 
bill immediately aroused the opposition 
of important fire insurance brokerage in- 
terests in New York City and Philadel- 
phia, backed also by some _property- 
owners who require large surplus lines of 
insurance for proper indemnification. 
The Brokers’ Association of New York 
passed resolutions opposing the measure, 
and the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce did the same. Considerable op- 
position appeared also among prominent 
Philadelphia merchants. When the mat- 
ter came up for a hearing before the 
committee on post offices a substantial 
opposition was presented, and as a result 
the bill was amended to meet, as far as 
possible, the objections. As amended, 
the bill apparently covers only the case 
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of fraudulent insurance companies not 
authorized or permitted to do business 
by the states in which they claim to have 
headquarters ; nevertheless the brokerage 
interests are still opposing it. 

A perusal of all the statements and 
arguments presented in connection with 
this remarkable opposition to a seemingly 
meritorious proposition, creates the im- 
pression that at the root of the whole 
matter will be found the present feeling 
of antagonism which exists between large 
eastern brokerage interests and local fire 
insurance agents. Two years ago, when 
the matter first came up before the In- 
surance Commissioners’ Convention, the 
resolution then passed was warmly en- 
dorsed by the National Agency Conven- 
tion at Louisville. It is also known that 
prominent local agents have been working 
for legislation of this description for some 
time. 

Local agency interests will, of course, 
be promoted by legislation which tends 
to curtail the operations of unauthorized 
companies, and it is claimed that eastern 
brokerage interests, which depend for 
their power very largely upon the control 
of large surplus lines of unauthorized 
companies, fear that any legislation of 
the nature suggested may strike at that 
control, and therefore weaken them in 
their contest with the local agent. ‘This 
is a perfectly natural feeling, and indeed 
their fears may be well grounded, for, 
undoubtedly, local agency interests would 
take every advantage of legitimate legis- 


lation to protect themselves against the 
competition of the large eastern brokers. 

In this case, however, the bill drafted 
for passage by Congress was clearly de- 
signed to deny the use of the mails to 
companies which had no legal existence 
in the states in which they claimed to 
have headquarters, and the readiness with 
which those who have introduced the bill 
have adopted all suggestions tending to 
make this point clear, seems to show that 
the legislation proposed contains no 
sinister attack upon brokerage interests. 

Nevertheless, as said, the brokerage in- 
terests are opposing the passage of any 
legislation whatever. We have read their 
statements very carefully, but cannot de- 
tect any defined line of argument upon 
this point. The only thing said, so far 
as we can see, is that such legislation is 
“« dangerous.”’ 

In connection with this particular piece 
of proposed legislation by Congress the 
local agency interests have remained 
quiescent. That agents as a whole, how- 
ever, favor such a law, is probably true. 
It might even be true that the insurance 
commissioners who framed the bill have 
been influenced by a desire to assist local 
agency interests. We doubt not, how- 
ever, that if a strong, determined effort 


were made at this time by the organized 
agency interests of the country to secure 
the passage of this law by Congress, it 
would be accomplished; for, as a purely 
political proposition, the agency influence 
in Congress is far stronger than that of 
the eastern brokerage element. 


SOME VIEWS OF THE FIRE INSURANCE RATE SITUATION. 


Since the publication of our article last 
month on the rate situation in fire insur- 
ance, we have received assurances that 
this complicated question is receiving the 
thoughtful and earnest consideration of 
some of the ablest American underwriters, 


who hope to accomplish results which 
will tend to relieve the business in some 
degree of the difficulties met with in the 
past in connection with the fluctuation of 
rates. 

There is, in the first instance, the neces- 
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sity for meeting the pressure from the in- 
suring public for reduced rates, a pressure 
which always occurs whenever general 
business conditions are passing through a 
period of depression. Merchants and 
manufacturers are all anxious to reduce 
expenses. They wish to save, if pos- 
sible, and their consideration for the value 
of the indemnity furnished is apt to be 
less marked than at other times. The 
character of insurance does not tend to 
impress its value upon the _ property- 
owner until the fire comes, and yet, as a 
matter of fact, the constant and con- 
tinuous nature of the protection is of the 
utmost importance on the credit side. 
Under the necessity for retrenchment it 
is quite natural to undertake economy on 
the insurance account, a factor in the 
situation which usually disappears when 
the country is on the upward wave of 
prosperity. 

The public pressure becomes especially 
strong because of the fact that insurance 
companies have experienced prosperity 
for a year or two. So strong 1s this pres- 
sure that the impression is created some- 
times that the insuring public is quite 
unwilling that the companies should make 
money and grow strong financially. Many 
clear-headed underwriters, however, con- 
tend that any substantial loosening up in 
present rates would be fatal to the inter- 
ests of companies as a whole. ‘The opin- 
ion is current that the year 1904 will 
prove an adverse period for underwriting 
and that rates should be held substantially 
to the present level against the expected 
contingency. 

Rates seem to be steadily going down 
and the question asked by many leading 
underwriters is, “Can the tide be stayed 
before the dead, or cost line, is passed ?”’ 
Underwriting interests often differ as to 
the courses which they should pursue in 


particular crises, but we are assured that 
those underwriters, constantly growing in 
number, who aim to place the business 
and its methods upon a proper plane, are 
working together to adjust, if possible, 
the situation in a way which will prevent 
disaster. The opinion seems to prevail 
among many that the rate question should 
be dealt with locally, that is to say, in 
spots or districts, some of which call for 
special consideration and others which 
do not. Some localities, they claim, are 
already working under tariffs which are 
low enough, or perhaps too low, while 
others, it is admitted, should be re- 
duced. 
One who 
situation and familiar with the opinion of 
company Officials, writes this magazine as 


follows : 
It has seemed to me that it would be a pity if 
the companies were to exhibit any undue haste to 


is in close touch with the 


cast aside the benefit of such opportunity as they 
may possibly have to recoup themselves for under- 
writing losses sustained in previous years. It 
were much better to maintain a fair level of rates 
uniformly throughout a period of years than to 
permit rates, following a season of temporary 
small profit, to fall to such a point as to require 
radical action, when the inevitable depression of 
business recurs, to force them by main strength 
and awkwardness, so to speak, to a paying basis. 
If rates had been so maintained to a fair extent 
during the period from 1894 to 1902, instead of 
being allowed to sag steadily downward, it is fair 
to presume that the arbitrary, and in some respects 
illogical and unscientific 25 per cent. advance in 
the early part of 1902 would not have been 
necessary. 

Rates are, in fact, being reduced in many local- 
ities and with respect to many classes of risks by 
the reasonable and normal operation of adopted 
schedules. Why not give the prevailing level and 
measure of fire premium rates a fair trial before 
getting restive for a change? 

If present bases are too high, and are demon- 
strated so to be by the record of a sufficient period, 
including good years and bad, the companies will 
no doubt have an opportunity to do the right thing 
for the insuring public in the way of restitution. 








SMALL ADVANCE IN GENERAL LEVEL OF RATES. 


Pertinent Facts Presented by the “Insurance Press” —Experience in Anti-Compact States 
Before and After the Passage of Laws. 





In the “Insurance Press’’ of Dec. 23 
is published an exhaustive review of the 
rate situation for the past ten years, 
which covers the ground in so thorough 
a manner as to command the attention 
of all intelligent underwriters. The 
“« Press ’’ says that “an impression exists 
that fire insurance rates have soared to 
unheard of figures,’’ and it undertakes to 
refute, by the publication of official data, 
the charge often loosely made, that rates 
the country over during the past two 
years have been raised “ exhorbitantly”’ 
or “ doubled.’’ 

The exposition made by the “ Press ” 
consists in the publication of the highest 
and the lowest rate in each state of the 
Union during the past ten years, and 
coupling therewith the average rate in 
1902, to show whether or not there was 
any abnormal increase in 1902 over the 
average rates for the past ten years. 
These rates are obtained by the usual 
method of percentages based on the 
ratio of premiums paid to the insurance 
written. 

We shall not republish the detailed 
statement as presented by the “ Insur- 
ance Press,’’ interesting as it is. It is 
sufficient to say that the results show 
that in thirty-nine states and territories 
fire insurance rates were lower in 1902 
than “at other times” in ten years, and 
that in sixteen of these states the rate 
in 1902 was actually lower than the 
average of past years. In twelve states 
the rates for 1902 were higher than at 
any time for the past ten years, these ad- 
vances, however, ranging from one cent 
to nineteen cents per hundred dollars, 
and the amount of insurance written in 


these states represented but one-third of 
the total premiums in the country. 

These are very pertinent facts, but 
what the “ Press’’ has to say in regard 
to efforts to secure rate reductions by the 
passage of anti-compact laws is strikingly 
suggestive. The line of argument pur- 
sued is such as has often been presented 
in this magazine. As stated by the 
‘* Press,” the only proper way “ to study 
the effects of anti-compact laws is to 
look into the insurance rates of anti- 
compact states before and since the laws 
were passed.”’ 

The ‘“ Press’’ presents an analysis of 
the conditions in anti-compact states 
upon such a basis, and its conclusions are 
valuable enough to be recorded in this 
magazine : 

ALABAMA—An anti-compact law was passed in 
1897. 
in the preceding year (1896) was $1.54, having 
declined from $1.66 in 1895. In 1897 the rate 
With the exception of 1900, when 


The average rate per $100 of insurance 


rose to $1.64. 
the average rate was $1.51, average rates in 
Alabama have been higher than during the year 
preceding the date of the passage of the anti- 
compact law. 

ARKANSAS—An anti-compact law was passed 
in 1899. 
and during the preceding year it was $1.57. In 
1900 the average rate rose to $1.77. 
the courts decided that the law did nut apply to 
Immediately following this 


In that year the average rate was $1.68, 
In that year 


insurance companies. 
decision the average rate declined, in 1901, to 
$1.69. Economical facilities for rate making 
having been restored to the companies, rates in 
Arkansas were moving downward when the 
emergency advance in the early days of 1902 took 
effect all Notwithstanding 
that insurance rates do not now average as high 
in Arkansas as they did years ago. 

GEORGIA—An anti-compact law was passed in 
1891. Inthat year the average rate was $1.45. 


over the country. 


In most of the years since average rates have ap- 
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proximated that figure, closing in 1902 with $1.52. 
The fluctuations in Georgia, upward or downward, 
as the case may be, correspond, in the main, with 
the general tendency, upward or downward, over 
the country as a whole. It is not apparent that 
lower rates have come to Georgia as the result of 
this law than have come to other states which 
have not such a law. 

Iowa—An anti-compact law was passed in 
1897, when rates were low in comparison with the 
preceding year—$1.52 against $1.60. In 1898 
the average rate rose to $1.66; with two excep- 
tions, rates have been higher since 1897 than be- 
fore. Last year rates in Iowa were seven cents 
on the $100 lower than in 1901, due not unlikely 
to the wise action of the legislature in repealing a 
burdensome tax law. 

LouIsIANA—An anti-compact law was passed 
in1g00. In the year prior thereto the average 
rate was $1.24. It has risen steadily since, namely 
to $1.28 in 1900; $1.34 in I901; $1.53 in 1902. 

MICHIGAN—This state has had an anti-compact 
law since 1887. The figures for a decade show 
that rates have risen to $1.87 and declined to as 
low a point as $1.21. The changes appear to 
have kept pace with the general movement of 
rates regardless of the statute. Since 1899 the 
movement has been steadily upward. 

MIssIssIpPI—An anti-compact law went into 
force in 1900, The rate per $100 of insurance 
averaged $1.81 in 1899. In 1900 it was $1.82; 
in 1901, $1.85; in 1902, $2.02. 

New HAmpsHirE—An anti-compact law was 


adopted in 1885. Inten years the average rates 


in that state have risen from $1.14 to $1.42. In 
eight years out of ten fire insurance rates have 
averaged higher than the grand average for 
twenty-two years ending with 1901. 

OnIO—An anti-compact law was adopted in 
1885. The figures for a decade show that the 
average rate for twenty-two years has been ex- 
ceeded frequently. It is evident that such fluctu- 
ations as have occurred have corresponded with 
the general movement of rates throughout the 
country. 

SOUTH CAROLINA—An anti-compact law was 
adopted in 1899. Average rates in that state 
have been steady or declining since 1895, the 
only exception being in 1901, when there was an 
advance of six cents per $100. The diminution 
prior to the passage of the anti-compact law was 
certainly not due to that enactment; to argue that 
the decline that has taken place since is attribut- 
able to the law, will require one to ignore what 
has taken place in the rest of the country in the 
same period. 

TEXAS—An anti-compact law went into effect 
in that state in 1900. In 1899 the average rate 
was $1.54 per $100 of insurance. In 1902 it was 
$1.76. 

WASHINGTON—An anti-compact law was passed 
in that state in 1897, although rates had steadily 
declined during the five-year period, 1893-97. At 
present the average rate in Washington is higher 
than at any other time since 1894. 

WISCONSIN—An anti-compact law was passed in 
that state in 1897. The average rate that year was 
$1.43. In 1902 it was $1.66. 





IMPORTANT RATE REDUCTION IN NEW YORK CITY. 


An important movement was inaugu- 
rated by the New York Fire Insurance 
Exchange on Tuesday, Dec. 29, in the 
adoption of rate reductions upon a num- 
ber of classes of risks, including ten per 
cent. upon all risks rated under mercan- 
tile schedules, except listed storage stores, 
private warehouses and fireproof office 
buildings. 

This action is the result of many months 
of deliberation on the part of metropoli- 
tan fire underwriters. The proposition 
has been considered throughout the entire 
An article published in the April 
of Insurance 


year. 
number of the Journal 


Economics, presenting the experience in 
New York City for twelve years, together 
with a careful analysis of the situation 
and its needs, contributed to the growing 
sentiment in favor of a recognition of the 
favorable results. ‘The present reduction 
is a fulfillment of the suggestions and 
predictions made at that time by this 
magazine. 

In September the Exchange appointed 
a special committee consisting of leading 
New York underwriters to consider 
“alleged inequalities in rates.’’ Since 
then this committee has been holding 
frequent conferences, and as a result 
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made a report recommending the reduc- 
tions above referred to on all policies 
written since Nov. 1. No cancellations 
are to be allowed except at short rates. 
The recommendations made by the com- 
mitteee were adopted with but two dis- 
senting votes. 

The reduction is not a general one, but 
is made in connection with certain classes. 
The committee said that its action was 
based upon information collected from 
leading companies covering their experi- 
ence for the past ten years in the metro- 
politanterritory. In presenting its report 
the committee argued not only from the 
standpoint of public policy, but also from 
that of underwriting interest, showing that 
every precaution should be taken to pre- 
vent, if possible, a recurrence of demoral- 
izing rate conditions which have, at dif- 
ferent periods, characterized New York 
underwriting. It was shown that de- 
moralization inevitably led to increased 
losses and that the present rate situation 
should be so handled as to prevent a 
recurrence of these two effects. The 
committee did not believe that the ex- 
perience warranted a general reduction 
upon all classes, but the statistics com- 
piled led them to favor reductions upon 
certain special classes. 

Most of the reductions are on classes 
rated by schedule, and embrace discounts 
from the gross rate established under the 
schedule. In addition to the reduction 
on mercantile risks, as stated above, a 
discount of ten per cent. is recommended 
upon the buildings and contents of board- 
ing, livery, and private stables; upon 
breweries and contents twenty per cent. ; 
upon churches and contents ten per 
cent. ; upon theatres and contents twenty 


per cent. 


This is the most important action in 
relation to the rate question which has 
taken place this year, and it must be 
accepted as evidence of greater sanity in 
the handling of serious situations than 
has heretofore been manifested in critical 
times. It is an indication that wiser 
policies in respect to rates are likely to 
prevail in the future. The action in New 
York will undoubtedly have its due effect 
upon rates elsewhere, and underwriting 
interests prepare themselves for 
demands from other cities and sections 
which*feel that they should be similarly 
treated. If, however, the situation in 
each case is handled in the same way that 
it has been in New York, namely, by 
granting concessions on special classes, 
and then only upon those which are 
shown by statistical experience to demand 
a reduction, it ought to be reasonably 
plain sailing. 

New York City demanded treatment 
before any other spot in the country. 
Any action in the metropolitan district 
which tends to maintain a stable insur- 
ance market will have its reactionary 
influence throughout the country. We 
believe that this reduction in New York 
City will have a steadying influence every- 
where, and that it contains the promise 
of less fluctuation and less violent disturb- 
ance in the future conduct of the busi- 
ness. We do not mean to say that it 
portends the arrival of the millennium in 
fire insurance practice, or that the crudi- 
ties of the past are about to be wholly 
eliminated. We merely say that the 
action in New York, if it indicates any- 
thing, shows an improved capacity on the 
part of underwriting interests to handle 
the grave situations with which they are 
confronted. 


must 











EDUCATIONAL MOVEMENT IN FIRE INSURANCE. 





Increasing Emphasis Laid Upon Technical Knowledge — Important Action Taken by the 
National Board—Field for ‘the Selection of Managerial Timber Limited. 


Theimportance of technical education 
in fire insurance forces itself more and 
more upon the attention of those who 
are responsible for the present conduct 
of the business. While this kind of 
education has called out some pleasant 
scofling upon the part of those to 
whom actual training in the field ap- 
peals more strongly than anything else, 
yet the idea of greater knowledge in 
the theories of fire insurance has stead- 
ily gained ground. 

Some time ago the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters instituted an in- 
vestigation into the sources of technical 
education afforded by the different 
colleges, which would assist in quali- 
fying graduates for entering the fire 
insurance business. It was found that 
while something had been done in this 
direction, the idea had not attracted 
great attention. Reference has already 
been made in this magazine to the 
steps quite recently taken in Boston, 
through the instrumentality of Edward 
Atkinson, to establishing practical 
courses of insurance engineering at the 
Institute of Technology, and in Chic- 
ago, under the auspices of the Armour 
Institute, acting in conjunction with 
fire insurance interests in that city. 

The National Board has now taken 
action in this direction which is most 
interesting. Ata meeting of the ex- 
ecutive committee of this beard in 
New York in December, the president 
was authorized to confer with leading 
educators in the preparation of a course 
of studies, with proper text books, 
which can be used by the young men 
-who are in the fire insurance business, 


and who desire to prepare themselves 
more fully for present and future de- 
mands for a higher grade of technical 
knowledge. 

The president was also directed to 
associate with himself a committee of 
National Board members in sympathy 
with this idea, who, 
with expert educators, shall prepare a 
report to be submitted in advance of 
the next annual meeting of the Board, 
which shall cover the general subject 
of this technical education and make 


in connection 


such recommendations for annual ex- 
aminations as may appear desirable, 
the declared purpose of this action 
being to ‘‘encourage the study of in- 
surance engineering among the young 
men in the employ” of Board mem- 
bers. 

A carefully selected committee has 
been appointed to serve with president 
Henry H. Hall in the conduct of this 
investigation. They are: 

William B. Clark, President of the Aetna 
Fire, Hartford. 

F, C. Buswell, Vice-President of 
Home Fire, New York. 

E. G. Richards, Manager of the North 
British and Mercantile, New York. 

William N. Kremer, President of the 
German-American, New York. 

George B. Sheldon, President of the 
Phenix of Brooklyn. 

Cecil F. Shallcross, 
Royal, New York. 

E. C. Irvin, President of the Fire Asso- 
ciation, Philadelphia. 

Charles E. Chase, Vice-President of the 
Hartford Fire. 


the 


Manager of the 


It has long been a source of comment 
among managing fire 
that their field of selection for 


underwriters 
mana- 
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gerial timber was limited; that the 
equipment of men for executive pos- 
itions did not keep pace with the 
growing complications and changes in 
the business. The increasing reliance 
upon uniform rates, rules and_ prac- 
tices has tended to develop machine 
made men, lacking the originality and 
initiative necessary for the best type 
of executives. There is no reason 
why this uniformity should result in 
narrowing the field of selection, be- 
cause, as a matter of fact, notwith- 
standing all this uniformity, the op- 
portunities for the exercise of fine 


and discriminating judgment were 
a 

never so large as they are today, nor 

was the demand for men of superior 


of 


greater than at the present time. 


talents and wider knowledge 


The movements toward higher edu- 


cation which have been inaugurated 
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within a few years are ample evid- 
ences of this fact. Better training, 
better equipment, higher type of 
judgment, is the cry all along the line. 
The men of the rising generation in 
fire insurance who secure this kind of 
equipment, who perfect themselves in 
technical knowledge, and do_ not 
depend too much for success upon a 
pleasing personality, can find good 
The recent 


societies 


positions for themselves. 
of insurance 
in New York, Chicago and Philadel- 
phia, indicates a 


establishment 


desire among the 
junior men of the business for an op- 
portunity to train themselves up in 
this higher knowledge. If the \Na- 
tional Board, with the prestige and 
resources which it has behind it, can 
provide good courses of technical study, 
with proper tests behind them, it will 
certainly meet a need in this business. 


TYPES OF FIRE-PROOF CONSTRUCTION AND COST. 


S. H. LOCKETT BEFORE THE INSURANCE SOCIETY OF CHICAGO. 


This is far too large a subject to be 
treated with detail. 


Fireproof structures in general are of 


any attempt at 
two types, heavy and ‘‘Skeleton.” In 


brief, the skeleton differs from the 
heavy in that the entire load of the 
walls is carried by the steel frame work 
in them, whereas in the heavy type the 
walls are self-supporting. The heavy 
construction is preferable from an in- 
surance standpoint, for several reasons. 
The most important supports in any 
structure are the vertical; if these are 
protected or shielded from the severest 
heat of an exposure, there are good 
chances of a building being saved ulti- 
The 
nearest vertical supports to the walls 
in the heavy construction are some dis- 


mately with only a partial loss. 


ance from the side walls, just as they 


are in the other type, and receive, at 
least, equal protection to that afforded 
the vertical supports in the skeleton 
construction by the side walls. In 
both of these the side walls, even with 
openings, furnish considerable protec- 
tion by mitigating the heat of direct 
radiation, reducing the volume and 
consequent intensity of heat (by diffu- 
sion) applied to the interior supports. 
The interior of both the heavy and the 
skeleton style would suffer practically 
alike, but not totally, unless filled with 
inflammable contents, and the heavy 
brick wall is, of itself, an undestruct- 
ible side support, whereas the skeleton 
wall is not, owing to the thinness of 
the brick or tile covering, which will 
not prevent the warping of the encased 
steel by heat that could not affect the 
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heavy brick wall, and would not, as 
must be conceded, be likely to wreck 
the interior of either style until the 
sides yield. Therefore, while possess- 
ing all the desirable features of the 
skeleton form, the heavy construction 
lacks an important objection to the 
former in the matter of susceptibility to 
injury of the walls. 

The interiors of skeleton and heavy 
type buildings may be alike and they 
are found variously constructed. In 
all forms of construction, however, the 
main objects are to protect all steel or 
iron work of the structure itself and to 
reduce to a minimum all combustible 
material generally entering into win- 
dows, doors, base-boards, closets, top- 
floors, or other trimmings. An outline 
of the principal features entering into 
the walls of true, as we understand it, 
fire-proof construction is all that we 
shall have time to examine. 

In building the heavy type walls, 
those exposed to fires in nearby build- 
ings should be almost entirely of brick. 
Granite or other stone, especially if 
ornamented highly, should be avoided. 
In any event, stone or marble should 
only be used as a facing, backed up by 
brickwork. Skeleton 
have their frames properly encased in 


walls should 
brick or terra cotta with an air space. 
Marble is practically useless as a fire 
retardent utilized for this purpose and, 
in addition to running up the loss ratio 
by its damageability, is dangerous to 
firemen and soon exposes the steelwork 
under it to the expanding action of 
heat. In surveying fire-proof risks, do 
not fail to note and apprise companies 
of the presence of any damageable and 


destructible finish on the walls. If 


your company does not lump all fire- 
proof buildings, but bases its lines on 
them upon the merits of the construc- 
tion in each case, other details should 
be noted—the foundations, the thick- 
ness at all points of heavy type walls, 
the character of the columns in skele- 
ton walls and the girders carrying the 
panels in each story, the construction 
used in bay windows, and the kind and 
thickness of the fire proof protection 
on the columns, girders, mullions, etc. 

The cost of the foundations in fire- 
proof buildings is almost exactly 5 per 
cent of the total cost, irrespective of 
their height. The cost per cubic foot 
of modern office buildings averages 
very closely to 30c. Variations from 
this average are caused largely by 
street frontage, area, number of parti- 
tions and finish. You may be inter- 
ested in knowing the cost per cubic 
foot of familiar buildings in Chicago: 
The Rookery, 32c; Times-Herald, 
41c; Masonic Temple, 36c; Woman’s 
Temple, 39c; Ashland Block, 32c; 
Fisher Building, 31c: Silversmiths’ 


Stewart Building, 36c; 


Building, 10c; £33 


and the Western Union, 47c. 
The of the cost of the 
Masonic Temple may also be instruc- 


details 


tive in estimating possible losses and 
therefore lines. It is a typical build- 
ing and the figures will furnish a good 
average: Percentage of foundations 
and masonry, 13.6; cut stone, 3.1; 
terra cotta, 3.5; structural iron, 15.5; 
ornamental iron, 5.6; fire proofing, 
8.0; carpentering and painting, 5.8; 
marble, 6.3; plumbing, 2.8; plaster- 
ing, 1.4; glass, 2.2; elevators, 7.6; 
3°95 
pumps, 2.2. 


heating, electric lighting, 2.2; 








HIGH CLASS INSURANCE JOURNALISM. 


Some of the Weekly Papers Which Are Proceeding Upon Twentieth Century Methods— 


Concentration Upon Particular Sections the Chief Characteristic. 


The Journal of Insurance Econ- 
omics tries always to stand for high 
class insurance journalism. When 
another says, in a convincing way, that 
it is trying to do the same thing, as the 
‘<Insurance Field” does in the following 
article,—we feel like republishing it 
with warm and enthusiastic approval : 


We do not often talk to Field readers 
about the paper, but the approaching end 
ofthe year renders it appropriate to say 
that during 1903 there will have been fifty- 
three numbers of the paper issued. When 
you take into consideration that there are 
but fifty-two weeks in the year, it will be 
apparent that we have given good measure 
to subscribers and advertisers. It requires 
hustling to get fifty-three weekly papers 
into fifty-two weeks, but the Field always 
tries to do its best. 

Speaking of advertisers and subscribers, 
it is worth while saying that during 1903 
tremendous strides have been made by the 
Field in both directions. In circulation 
the increase has been very large. The 
endeavor has been made to have the paper 
read by those who have business to place, 
so that the value would be enlarged to 
advertisers. The Field might make thous- 
ands where it makes hundreds if it were 
content or willing to seek business on 
personal grounds. But it does not. It 
never did and never will. It is in business 
as a business proposition. It prints no 
‘‘paid’’ reading matter, It does not seek 


to sell copies containing ‘‘write-ups” and 
flattering tributes. 


It aims to be a news- 


paper—a medium of reliable information 
and instruction to all interested in insur- 
ance in any branch. 

The Fie'd wants the business of all good 
insurance companies, but it indulges in no 
inuendo against, or back-biting of, those 
corporations that choose to keep out of its 
columns. Nor, by the same token, does 
an advertisement in its pages carry a 
contract against comment when fair criti- 
cism is called for in the interest of the 
good of the cause. All the Field claims is 
that it is fair and honest in its editorial 
criticisms, and that it solicits advertising 
on a business basis alone. 

The ‘Insurance Field” as a weekly 
budget of news and exponent of insur- 
ance practice stands right up in the 
front ranks. Another paper just like 
it is the **Western Underwriter” of 
Chicago. These two publications are 
typical productions of twentieth cen- 
tury weekly insurance journalism. 
There are also some in the east which 
rank up high, like ‘*The Standard” of 
Boston and the ‘‘Insurance Press” of 
New York. But we will not try to 
draw the line; it would be hard for 
others to squeeze into this classifica- 
tion. Each of these appears to be 
taking its own field and working it 
assiduously, making itself strong in its 
own territory. This is present day 
weekly insurance journalism, and it 
will surely bring its lasting reward. 











LEADING INSURANGE JOURNALISTS. 
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FRANKLIN WEBSTER, C. I. HITCHCOCK, 
The Insurance Press, New York. The Insurance Field, Louisville. 





C. M. CARTWRIGHT, C. E. BELCHER, 
The Western Underwriter, Chicago The Standard, Boston. 


a 


A quartette of young men which is making modern weekly insurance journalism a power 


in the land and a force for higher standards in newspaper work. 








DOES THE AGENT OWN HIS RECORDS? 


Facts Relating to the Yonkers Decision—Scope of the Court’s Decree—What the National 
Association Did—Subsequent Events in this Interesting Case. 


FROM THE AMERICAN AGENCY BULLETIN. 


The great issue as to who controls 
expirations has been brought to a head 
by the decision rendered by a judge of 
the supreme court of New York state 
sitting in Westchester county, which 
apparently protects company 
against competition for the business on 
its books inthe case of an agent who 


the 


has purchased the business of another. 
The following are the facts ascertained 
by personal inquiry on the part of the 
Bulletin: 

One Newman of Yonkers, N. Y., form- 
erly represented the National Fire in 
that city. Yonkers has a population 
of fifty thousand inhabitants. It was 
included in the old suburban tariff 
district of New York city but now has 
no local board and no tarift rates. 
The fire insurance business is done by 
eight or ten local agents, of which the 
present Newman agency 
the largest number of companies. 

The relationship between Newman 
and the National Fire was discontinued 
through a misunderstanding between 
Newman and the New York special 
agent of the company, who subse- 
quently became one of its officers. 
The latter says that Newman ‘who 
has since disappeared under a cloud, 
was removed by the company for good 
and sufficient reasons.” Louis N. 
Newman, the present head of the New- 
man agency, states that his brother 
resigned the agency of the National 
Fire and transferred the business to 


represents 


another company. 

After being represented for several 
years in another agency, the National 
Fire in June, 1900, also appointed A. 


K. Shipman as its agent. Shipman 
had purchased his agency from one 
Benjamin E. Sullard. In June 1903 
Mr. Sullard purchased the business 
of the Shipman agency and about the 
same time became connected with the 
Newman agency on a salary and a 
contingent. 

Mr. Sullard offered to renew Ship- 
man’s business in the National Fire if 
the company would appoint Newman 
as its agent. The company, not desi- 
ring Newman as its agent, declined to 
make the transfer. The company had 
previously informed Shipman that it 
would make the transfer to any other 
agent except Newman. 

When the sale to Sullard occurred 
the company appointed a new agent 
and demanded of Sullard the delivery 
to it of the expiration book kept by 
Shipman, and other records pertaining 
to the business. Upon Sullard’s re- 
fusal to deliver these records, the 
company applied for an injunction, 
which the court granted after a hearing 
of the facts. The decree was _ pub- 
lished in full in the last number of the 
Bulletin. Since the injunction, Sul- 
lard has delivered to the company all 
the records except the expiration book, 
retaining this under the advice of his 
attorneys for the purpose of making an 
appeal from this injunction, in which 
he will have the support and financial 
assistance of the National Agency 
Association. 

The expiration book involved in this 
controversy originally belonged to 
Sullard and was furnished to him by 
This 


a foreign insurance company. 
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book was transferred to Shipman and 
kept by him. It contains the renewals 
of the National Fire and the New York 
Underwriters’ Agency, of which Ship- 
man was also agent until shortly 
before the transfer, as well as a 
record of his brokerage business. The 
book, therefore, in which the expira- 
tions were kept was the property of 
‘he agent and not of the company. 

It is stated that the present agents 
of the National Fire in Yonkers are 
not soliciting or attempting to renew 
the business of the National Fire form- 
erly controlled by Shipman. 

Action of the National Association. 

The foregoing are the facts existing 
in Yonkers before the case 
brought to the attention of the National 
agency convention at Hartford. On 
Oct. 19, the day before the convention, 
Mr. Newman wrote to ex-president 
Woodworth at Hartford, enclosing 
copies of the injunction and asking if 
the association did not deem the case 


was 


of sufficient importance to all local 
agents to warrant itin sharing the 
expense of an appeal. This commu- 
nication reached Mr. Woodworth on 
the morning of the first day of the con- 
vention. During the course of his 
address in the afternoon, when speaking 
upon the control of the business, 
he referred to this case without men- 
tioning the circumstances or the name 
of the company involved. Later in 
the session a southern delegate asked 
that the facts of this case be presented 
to the convention. Mr. Woodworth 
then stated that this matter should not 
be considered in open session, and 
moved that the association go into ex- 
ecutive session for the purpose of con- 
sidering the case. This motion was 
adopted, and the members of the press 
and visitors present were invited to 
remain, with the understanding that 


the private one. 
Among those who took advantage of 
this courtesy were representatives of 
the home office of the National Fire. 
At this executive session the facts of 
the case were fully and frankly dis- 
cussed, after which it was decided that 
while the case seemed to involve a 
principle of vital interest to every 
agent throughout the country, the 
National Association should not hastily 
take action. It was therefore voted to 
refer the matter to the committe on 
resolutions for consideration, with in- 


structions to report to the convention 


meeting was a 


the next morning. 

The committee on resolutions met 
immediately after the adjournment of 
the executive session, and after discuss- 
ing the matter, adopted a resolution 
drafted by an agent of the National 
Fire, which it proposed to recommend 
to the convention the next morning for 
adoption. This resolution authorized 
the president of the New York State 
Association to examine into the facts, 
and if it appeared, upon investigation, 
that the case should be appealed, that 
he be instructed by the National Asso- 
ciation to prosecute the case on appeal 
to the highest court, the funds for this 
purpose to be secured by subscriptions 
from the delegates present. 

The committee, at the same time, 
voted to appoint a committee consisting 
of five National Fire agents to call 
upon the officers of the company for the 
purpose of informing them as to the 
contemplated action, to hear their side 
of the case, and assure them that the 
National Association was interested 
solely in the principles involved as 
they affected the interests of local 
agents. 

Wednesday morning this committee 
reported, stating that it had visited the 
company’s office as requested by the 
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committee on resolutions, and that the 
said company had expressed an appre- 
ciation of the courtesy extended to it 
in this matter by the agents, and that 
the purpose to refer the matter to the 
New York state association for an in- 
vestigation was satisfactory. 

In accordance with the instructions 
given, Emmett Rhodes, president of the 
New York State Association, conferred 
with the representative of the National 
Fire for the purpose of securing a state- 
ment of the case from its point of 
view, and of presenting also the views 
entertained by the agents in regard to 
the general principles involved. A 
suggestion was then made to the com- 
pany by Mr. Rhodes that an agreed 
appeal be made upon the general prin- 
ciples involved, irrespective of the par- 
ticular facts in this case, in order that 
a decision from the supreme bench 
might be secured covering the control 
of the business. To this proposi- 
tion the company did not accede. 

Mr. Rhodes then visited Yonkers, N. 
Y., for the purpose of ascertaining the 
agents’ side of the case and as a result, 
authorized the attorneys for the agerits 
to prepare their appeal pending further 
developments in the case. 

On Thursday, Nov. 19, the attorneys 
at Yonkers for the National Fire made 
a new demand upon Mr. Sullard for 
the delivery of the expiration book, in- 
dicating, apparently, a determination 
upon its part to contest the appeal. 

The present decision was rendered by 
a single judge of the supreme court. 
On appeal, the case will come before 
three judges of the same court, and 
from them may be appealed to the 
court of appeals, the highest judicial 
body in the state. 


These facts are stated upon the per- 


sonal knowledge of the editor of the 
Bulletin, gained by conferences both 
with the agents and the company inter- 
ested, the latter having been offered the 
columns of the Bulletin for any state- 
ment concerning its position in this 
case, or its position in regard to the 
control of the business, which it 
might desire to make. 


[The foregoing from the “ American 
Agency Bulletin’? seems to cover the 
facts in this important case fairly to each 
side. The National Association, we un- 
derstand, as the result of the investigation 
made by those duly authorized, feels that 
the case which it will have to present on 
appeal will be avery strong one. In this 
they are fortified by the decisions of other 
courts, not only in New York state, but 
elsewhere. 

The company, on the other hand, feels 
that in this particular case it was war- 
ranted in taking the course pursued for 
the protection of its own interests. 

It would be very gratifying to under- 
writing interests as a whole if some agree- 
ment could be reached between the 
National Association and the company 


-interested by which the interests of all 


parties would be fully protected. A fair 
consideration and a real desire to com- 
promise upon both sides ought to render 
such an agreement possible. 

But if there should be such wide differ- 
ences as to render a legal conflict un- 
avoidable, then we believe it can be 
generously fought to a finish for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining, on the legal side, 
just what the equities and technicalities 
of the case may be. Commercial practice 
and law may not always coincide. Tech- 
nical judgment may defeat equitable con- 
siderations. But a legal decision, one 
way or the other, from the court of high- 
est appeal would undoubtedly tend greatly 
to clear the atmosphere.—ED. | 











PROPOSED REGULATION OF LIFE INSURANCE COMMISSIONS. 





important Suggestions Advanced Regarding the Rates to Be Paid to Agents — Another 
Competitive Agreement Advocated. 


FROM 1HE INSURANCE RECORD OF NEW YorK. 


The recent agreements among the 
three great life insurance companies of 
this city may be regarded as’ experi- 
mental. We refer to the agreement 
not to use objectional ‘‘competitive lit- 
erature,” and to the agreement in rela- 
tion to the employment of agents. The 
first was certainly tentative. It was 
adhered to and worked satisfactorily. 
The second compact is of far reaching 
importance, as one may understand 
who cares to give the subject careful 
consideration. We believe that these 
three companies will carry out their 
agreement. Such a thing would not 
have been possible ten or fifteen years 
ago, but of late the executive officers of 
these companies have been in friendly 
intercourse and to some extent there is 
a social as well as a business condition 
existing. This makes for confidence. 
Rumor had it a few days ago that a 
uniform policy for the three might be 
This will never be; but 
there is a matter which we think might 


expected. 


be taken up and agreed upon and that 
The 


Record has on two occasions made an 


is a uniform rate of commission. 


attempt to bring this about and how 
nearly we succeeded is history to a few 
gentlemen who stand at the head of 
life The 


trouble was that the companies were 


insurance in this country. 
afraid of or unwilling to trust each 
other. We are inclined to approach 
this subject once more, but in an easier 
and less strenuous fashion than we did 
of yore. Our idea is to do away with 
rebating and reduce the cost of obtain- 


ing new business. These are the 
points in our argument: 

I. The cost and character of life insur- 
ance is about the same in each company. 


2. Success depends chiefly upon the 
ability and industry of the agent. 


3. The large commissions paid do not 
go to the agents, but are utilized in getting 
business —rebating. 


4. If the commissions were reduced 
from seventy per cent. to forty cent. and 
the agent got the forty per cent., wouldn’t 
he be better off than he is today ? 


5. If the policy-holder received in future 
dividends, multiplied by interest, the 
rebate money he is apt to get now, at the 
start, wouldn’t it, in the end, be better for 
him and the business of the company? 


So far as obtaining business is con- 
cerned the form of policy would afford 
adequate material for the agent to 
use in soliciting for his company. 
That is the chief help to the agent in 
competition and the constant endeavor 
of each company is to issue a new pol- 
icy and, of course, oflering ‘‘greater 
advantages than any other policy ever 
issued.”” Now let us see what a thirty 
per cent reduction in commission would 
mean on new business ; 


* Commissions 


on New Busi- Commissions, Saving to 


Name of 


ness on basis Companies 
of 70 per ce. t on 50 percent) »y adopiing 
on First 50 per cent 


Company 


Year's Prem- basis a-~a basis 
ium 1902 

New York 

Life $9,500,984 97 $6,043,560 69 22 657,424 28 
The Mutual 

Life 6,275,561 50 4,482,615 36, 1,792,946 14 
Equitable 

Life 5,551,664 91 3,965,474 93) 1,586,189 98 


$21,128,211 38 215,091,550 98) 26,036,560 40 


These figures are an assumption and 


a word of explanation is necessary in 
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order to prevent a misunderstanding of 
our meaning. In the case of the 
Equitable Life and the New York Life 
the rate of commissions assumed above, 
places the amount to be paid on the 
first year’s premiums in excess of the 
amount actually paid by these com- 
panies, according to their annual re- 
ports to the insurance departments. 
But this is due to the fact that the com- 
missions on new business are distrib- 
uted over a period of years, and while 
the initial percentage may be smaller, 
the aggregate amount paid on the busi- 
ness, taking into consideration renew- 


will appfoximate 


Another explanation 


als and bonuses 
seventy per cent. 

of the low percentage reported, com- 
pared with the one assumed by us in 
our computation is the impossibility of 
separating a certain class of business 
upon which a low commission is al- 
lowed. However, if the flat or the 
aggregate commissions paid by these 
companies would be so fixed as to not 
to exceed fifty per cent. the percentage 
of profit realized would be much in- 
creased and an evil from which the 
business now suflers, would be re- 


moved. 


THE PASSING OF THE GENERAL AGENT. 





FROM THE INTELLIGENCER OF PHILADELPHIA. 


The general agent in life insurance 
is gradually but surely passing away. 
Some companies have dispensed with 
him altogether, while others have 
transformed his status. Formerly he 
controlled quite a large territory, and 
in that territory stood almost in the re- 
lation of a second company so far as 
the soliciting agent was concerned. 
He employed men and paid them snch 
a commission as his contract would 
permit and upon all their business, re- 
ceiving an overriding commission. 
Sometimes the territory was carefully 
worked, but more generally, it was 
only worked in sections. The com- 
panies came to the conclusion that the 
territory would produce more business 
if it was cut up into smaller agencies 
and handled more directly from the 
home offices. Not nearly all the com- 
panies have done away with the gen- 
eral agent, but those who retain him 
have materially reduced his territory, 
the 


and now consider him more in 
light of a soliciting agent, privileged 
to employ other solicitors. 


The smal- 


ler company, by reason of the smaller 
force employed, are able to keep in 
touch with the general agent’s solici- 
tors, even though the contracts are 
made with the general agent. 

One of the results of this transform- 
ation has been the increasing work 
placed upon the superintendeut of 
agents. This official belongs to the 
home office staff and keeps in close 
touch with the field work. Sometimes 
the supervising work is placed in the 
hands of a general agent in a given 
territory who has direct charge of his 
own field, and supervises the work in 
several of the adjoining agency depart- 
ments. To sum up the tendency in a 
single sentence, present life insurance 
work is that of the small farmer rather 
than of the big farm with its multitude 
of workers. That this makes for an 
increased volume of business is beyond 
It increases the number of 
personal writers. Today workers are 
are desired; those who can _ produce 


question. 


results while the supervising is a head 
office specialty. 











The Passing of the General Agent. 


Evolution has not done away with 
There are still 
general agents and plenty of them, but 


titles in life insurance. 


in a good many instances the name is 
a title and nothing more, except that 
large quotas of business are expected 
from men who hold more _ grandilo- 
quent handles to their official names. 
This makes for what might be termed 
democracy in the sale of life insurance. 
It places the agents more on an equal- 
ity and insures that the man who pro- 
duces results shall come to the direct 
attention of the officers. 
This opens a larger field of opportu- 
nity for any man who engages in the 


executive 


life insurance business, and shows that 
he knows how to do his work. He 
will be known at headquarters and has 
a right to expect promotion. It en- 
courages an agent to do his best, be- 
cause he knows that what he accom- 
plishes will be placed to his credit and 
not to the credit of the middle man 
who simply gathers up the results of 
his agents. A man may work in a 
If he 
wriles a given volume of business it 
makes for his advancement. It also 
gives the executive officials a larger 
number of men from which to draw 
the men needed in the extension of the 
company’s business. 
employ men upon a salary, but this is 


small town or in a large city. 


Some companies 


not general, and so far as can be 
judged from present conditions, the 
evolution is to progress along the line 
Of course the smal- 
ler companies, still maintaining their 


indicated above. 


general agencies, are able by reason 
of having fewer men to still keep up 
the personal touch which is one of the 
aims of the larger companies in doing 
away with methods. 
This phase of the evolution of the 
business is really of benefit to the soli- 
citing agent, and makes for the larger 


the old-time 
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permanence of his position and an en- 
largement of his opportunities. It is 
also of benefit to the company, because 
it insures not only better work on the 
part of the agent, but greater ease in 
handling the agency force so as to ac- 
complish a given result in a given 
length of time. The inspirational 
work of the executive officers does not 
have to filter through a number of 
general agents to lose its force before 
it reaches the business producers, but 
goes direct from the officers to the 
agents. 


[So far as some companies are con- 
cerned, the general agent has already 
““passed.””’ Nevertheless, some of the 
best managed companies, some of those 
which do their business most economic- 
ally, adhere to the general agency system. 
The test of the general agent, as a factor 
in the business, will depend upon his 
economic cost. If the companies can 
transact business without him for less 
money and obtain just as good results, he 
will have to go; if not, he will stay. 

We do not think the general agency 
system is likely to disappear for many 
years. The companies which have dis- 
pensed with it are still experimenting 
with salaried managers. Moreover it is 
noticeable that these changes are confined 
mainly to the great companies, whose 
business has grown to such large propor- 
tions as to require plans of management 
quite different from those which can be 
successfully applied in the case of smaller 
companies. 

We are inclired to the view, however, 
that the introduction of salaried repre- 
sentatives into the field is likely to in- 
crease rather than to diminish. Indeed 
it is among the future possibilities that 
not only general agents but solicitors will 
operate upon salaries instead of commis- 
sions. ‘This day, however, is far distant. 
The commissioned general agent will 
remain in the field about as long as the 
commissioned agent. Until the time 
when the contingent compensation is no 
longer necessary to produce the business, 
both the general agent and the solicitor, 
in the majority of cases, are likely to be 
remunerated upon that basis.—Eb. } 








HOW LIFE INSURANCE IS DONE IN AUSTRALASIA. 





Interesting Account of Current Practices in that Country—Points of Similarity with the 
American Plan. 





READ BEFORE THE INTERNATIONAL ACTUARIAL CONGRESS BY DAVID CARMENT. 


The Australian Life offices have 
been almost without exception founded 
upon the mutnal principle, the one 
important exception being a company 
transacting a large Industrial business 
in addition to its ordinary branch, 
besides which there are two other 
comparatively small proprietary offices 
of recent formation which transact 
both ordinary and industrial business. 

The constitution of the 
offices is in the highest degree demo- 
cratic, the general rule being that 


mutual 


every policy-holder insured for £100 
or over is possessed of a vote which 
he may exercise at general meetings of 
the members or at the annual elections 
of directors. In many cases there is 
a provision for a cumulative scale of 
voting in proportion to the amount for 
which a member is insured, the maxi- 
mum number being, however, gene- 
rally limited to say, twenty votes in 
all, for any one individual. As in 
England and Scotland, a meeting of 
the members is held once a year to 
receive the annual report of the di- 
rectors and to e.ect new members of 
the board in place of those who retire. 
These elections are often hotly con- 
tested, and large numbers of votes are 
usually polled, the voting being gen- 
erally either by proxies or by means 
of printed voting papers which are 
sent out in advance to all the policy- 
holders and returned with the proper 
number of names, and signed by the 
member either through the post or by 
hand, to the office of the company on 
date of the annual 


or before the 


meeting. 


Nearly all these. offices have 
branches with local boards of directors 
in the capital city of each of the col- 
onies outside that where its home 
office is located. The members of 
these local boards are not elected by 
the policy-holders, but are appointed 
by the principal board, and have very 
extensive powers conferred on them. 
These usually include the acceptance of 
lives for assurance and the issuing of 
the necessary policies, as well as the 
collection of the annual premiums 
thereon; also the investment of the 
accumulating funds under general di- 
rections from the head office and the 
collection of the periodical interest on 
The work involved 
in the calculation of the policy liabili- 


these investments. 


ties, as well as the issue of the annual 
report and balance sheet (a copy of 
which is generally sent to every pol- 
icy-holder) and the issue of the bonus 
notices, is almost of necessity trans- 
Com- 


prehensive returns of the transactions 


acted only at the head office. 


of each branch are transmitted monthly 
to the head office, as well as a yearly 
summary at the end of each financial 
year in order that a full account of the 
whole of the company’s _ business 
throughout Australasia may be pre- 
sented in the annual report. These 
annual reports of the various compa- 
of detailed 


information considerably greater than 


nies often contain a mass 


is generally to be found in similar 
documents issued br British or Ameri- 
can companies. 

The pursuit of new business is fol- 
lowed with an energy and persistence 











Life Insurance 


more akin to American than to Brit- 
ish methods, and travelling canvassers, 
each often accompanied by a fully 
qualified medical man, penetrate the 
remotest recesses of the vast island 
continent in search of fresh lives to 
assure or additional proposals from 
those already assured. The payment 
of commission is generally by way of 
a procuration fee calculated at a per- 
centage of the sum assured irrespective 
of the particular plan under which the 
policy is to be effected. This per- 
centage in the case of an agent work- 
ing in the larger cities or in thickly 
peopled localities may sometimes be 
as low as 20s. for each £100 assured, 
but in the case of those travelling in 
the tropieal portions of Australia or in 
the thinly populated interior, it may 
range as high 30s. or even more. 
Sometimes, also, it may be necessary 
to supplement the percentage commis- 
sion by a fixed weekly or monthly 
allowance. The payment of any re- 
newal commission whatever, is, in 
Australia, rather the exception than 
the rule. The travelling doctor is 
generally paid £1 1s. for each life he 
examines, irrespective of the amount 
of the proposal, and he usually gets in 
addition a moderate allowance towards 
travelling expenses. It is only by 
sueh means as these that the blessings 
of life assurance can be conveyed at all 
to many of the dwellers in the Aus- 
tralian ‘*bush” who are often far re- 
moved from town and from resident 
medical men. 

Business obtained under these condi- 
tions might be presumed to be not 
only exceedingly costly but also unduly 
liable to lapse, and this is to some ex- 
tent true, if we make a comparison 
with old and conservative British com- 
panies, but if we compare the Austra- 
lian figures with the results shown by 
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the general run of American and Can- 
dian companies it will be found not 
only considerably less costly but also 
more enduring. Taking the latest 
available returns of the South Austra- 
lian Government it is found that the 
ratio of forfeitures to existing business 
is only about 3 per cent., whereas in 
America, judging by the Summary 
Tables given in the last Massachusetts 
Report, it would appear to be as high 
as 8.5 per cent, In arriving at the 
at the latter percentage I have added 
the ‘*Not taken” policies to the 
‘‘Lapses” ; but in Australia it is unnec- 
essary to do for the simple reason that 
‘‘Not Taken” policies are there un- 
known. 
on an 


As soon as the first premium 
accepted proposal has been 
actually paid to the account of the 
company, and no sooner, a policy is 
written and forwarded tothe applicant. 
Moreover, the cost of the business as 
measured by the proportion of the new 
premiums disbursed for ‘‘commission 
on new business” including agents’ 
travelling expenses and salaries, may 
fairly be regarded as moderate, the 
ratios ranging from about 35 per cent. 
in the case of the older and more con- 
servative offices, to So per cent. or over 
in the case of some of the younger 
companies. The average all round is 
not directly obtainable, as the available 
returns are not in all cases drawn up 
so as to afford the necessary informa- 


tion on this point. 

The ratio of total expenses to ‘‘pre- 
mium income”’ derived from the aggre- 
gate returns for the year 1go1 of all 
the companies transacting ordinary 
business may be stated at 19.28 per 
cent., and the ratio to ‘‘total income” 
at 13.07 per cent. These ratios com- 
pare very favorably with those prevail- 
ing in America and Canada, and may 
even bear comparison with thc rates 
shown by British companies when 
allowance is made for the widely 
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different conditions under which busi- 
ness is necessarily carried on in Aus- 
tralasia. 

As a direct consequence of the high 
rates of interest realized, the compara 
tively light rate of mortality experi- 
enced, and the moderate expense rate, 
a very considerable proportion of all 
the premiums paid has been returned 


to the assured in the form of cash 
bonuses (or their equivalent in the 
shape of revisionary additions to the 
policies). The average ratio for all 
companies during their whole exist- 
ence, is practically 25 per cent., a rate 
which compares exceedingly well 
with those prevailing in either British 
or American companies. 





AGREEMENT ON COMPARATIVE LITERATURE. 


FROM THE NEW YORK NEws LETTER. 


The three largest life insurance com- 
panies in the world—the New York 
Life, the Mutual and the Equitable 
have agreed not to print, circulate, or 
use comparative or competitve publi- 
cations of any kind, except standard 
publications, giving information con- 
cerning all companies, or figures from 
the sworn statements of at least ten 
companies. They have also forbidden 
their agents to do the same, or to aid, 
encourage, or abet, directly or indi- 
rectly, any hostile criticism or attack 
in the press upon any life insurance 
company upon pain of dismissal. 

This is the first step in what it is 
hoped will be a general movement by 
all the life companies. If all the 
brood of comparative circulars, and 
all the publications that live by defam- 
atory criticism, can be got rid of, it 
will be a distinct gain to Life Insur- 
ance and to the cause of truth. 

IT WILL SAVE MONEY. If an agent 
meets in his work a circular assuming 
to show that some other company is 
better than his, he wants an answer 
to itat once, and thinks he can’t do 
business until he has it. Usually an 
answer can be had. The net result is 
a hole has been dug and filled up 
again. It has cost considerable money 
and the grass won’t grow there again 
for some time. 


Ir WILL SAVE THE AGENT’S TIME. 
So long as competitive literature is 
freely circulated, an agent must know 
more or less about other companies 
than his own—especially about their 
weak points. He must, or thinks he 
must, be able to show, by some sort o1 
comparison, that his company is far 
and away the best. In many cases no 
thought is given to the question or 
a best company, until it is raised by 
competitive literature or competitive 
talk; but once having been raised, 
it becomes absorbing—and it absorbs 
the time of both the agent and the man 
whom he would insure. 

It WILL GIVE AGENTS THE CLUE TO 
success. His work is to persuade 
men that they need insurance and to take 
it. That is a proposition involving the 
disparagement of no man and no in- 
stitution. Itis single and clean cut. 
The man who puts all his energies 
end in 


view and who allows no side issues to 


into an argument with that 


distract the mind of his listener, has 
a fair chance of succeeding. 

In the great business of modern 
times one of the great problems is, the 
problem of waste and how to prevent 
it. The manufacturing company, the 
transportation company, or the dis- 
tributing company, that introduces a 


method by which waste is prevented, 
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lessens the cost of its output and so 
adds to its efficiency and its profits. 
The new compact will assuredly pre- 
vent waste of money, of time and of 


temper in the life insurance business. 


and so is distinct gain to its best 


interests. 


WOMEN AS LIFE INSURANCE AGENTS. 


FROM THE CHICAGO RECORD-HERALD. 


The insuring of the lives of women 
and the employment of women as sol- 
icitors by insurance companies is a 
comparatively new idea, but it has be- 
come very popular and is growing rap- 
idly. There are probably 1000 women 
in the United States today who make 
their living in the insurance business, 
and they have been so successful in se- 
curing business and earning large com- 
missions that it may already be consid- 
ered an established profession, and 
women insurance agents will hereafter 
work on the same terms and under the 
same conditions as men, 

The big life insurance companies 
here all have women solicitors, and the 
managers are unanimous in commend- 
ing them. A New York company was 
the pioneer and employed its first 
women agents in Chicago about eight 
years It came about naturally. 
Miss Jessie F. Niccolls, who had been 


ago. 


a teacher in the public schools and was 
compelled to give up that employment 
because of poor health, brought in 
some business to the general agency 
here, and was told to go out for more. 
That company has now 21 wemen sol- 
icitors, another company has 30 or 
more, still another six or seven, and all 
the other companies have women 
among their solicitors. 

The managers also tell me that a 
larger proportion of women who at- 
tempt to solicit life insurance are suc- 
cessful than of men. They show more 


tact, they are more intelligent in col- 


lecting and presenting facts, in hand- 
ling their patrons; they are more per- 
sistent in following up arguments to 
their clients and are not so easily dis- 
couraged. They work among men, 
but chiefly among women, and, as I 
have said, the insurance woman has 
recently become a fad. 

When I asked Miss Niccolls how she 


go into the business she 


happened to 
said: 

‘‘T had to give up school and was 
compelled to do something else. I saw 
that the insurance field was open and 
entered it. At first it was very hard 


work but it has grown easier every 


year. That year I made about $45 a 
month, which is the salary of a teacher 
confined 


in a primary school, I my 


work to women and had to educate 
everybody that I talked insurance to. 
The second year I made three times 
as much money as at first, and the third 
year did still better. Now I am work- 
ing among men as well as women and 
on the same terms as the men solici- 
that 


become a 


tors, and I am sure soliciting 


insurance has 
and will be a 


for 


it should not, particularly as women 


permanent 
profitable occupation 
women. I see no reason why 
are taking out more and more insur- 
ance.” 

‘*Who are your clients?” 
‘‘Mostly working women; and _ it 
would surprise you how many of them 
are supporting or contributing to the 
that 


support of families. I believe 
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nine-tenths of the wage earners of 
Chicago have others wholly or partially 
dependent upon them, and this class 
of people is beginning to learn that 
insurance is not only a good but a 
necessary investment to protect those 
who are dependent upon them and to 
provide for themselves in their old 
age.” 

‘*Women are now considered good 


risks. Formerly a woman had to pay 


an extra premium to secure insurance, 
but about six years ago that was re- 
moved, and now nearly all of the life 
insurance companies accept them on 
the same basis as men. One of the 
old conservative companies just yielded 
the point a few weeks ago, but still 
makes an exception to married women, 
as several of the other companies do. 
The mortality among women is no 
greater than among men and their 
liability to accident is not so great.” 





ANOTHER ATTEMPT TO CHECK THE “ROUNDER.” 


Another interesting attempt has been 
inaugurated at Buffalo by a number of 
life agents in that city to eliminate the 
professional “ rounder.” The matter has 
been under consideration for some time 
by a special committee, which, as the 
result of its investigation, formulated an 
agreement which has been signed by 
most of the general agents in Buffalo. 
The agreement entered into is as follows : 

We, the undersigned managers and general 
agents of the life insurance companies doing 


business in the City of Buffalo, N. Y., do mu- 
tually agree one with the other as follows: 

First. We will report to some person to be 
designated, the names of those who leave our 
employment, together with a statement as to the 
cause of their leaving, and will furnish any in- 


formation asked for by any other subscriber 
hereto. 
Second. We will not make a contract or en- 


gage with any person who has left the employ- 
ment of any other manager or general agent and 
who is indebted to him in any sum of money, 
or who has been guilty of conduct calculated to 
bring the business of life insurance into disrepute, 


Third. 
investigate any reports or statements made con- 


We reserve to ourselves the right to 


cerning any person, and if we find to our satis- 
faction that such statements are prejudiced or made 
in a spirit of malice or spite, to reject them. 


Fourth. We will not make a contract with any 
person whois atthe time in the employ of any 
other of the subscribers hereto, without first con- 
sulting with such employer. Nor will we endeavor 
in any way to engage or employ any person who 
is under contract to any other of the subscribers 
hereto. 

In witness whereof, the subscribers hereto have 
this day and year set their hands. December, 


1903. 

A special committee was appointed to 
put the plan into operation, and to secure 
a secretary to handle the details of the 
work. The membership fee has been 
fixed at five dollars. 

The question which the Buffalo agents 
have undertaken to handle in this way is 
a troublesome one in all sections of the 
country. The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society was the first company, we believe, 
to establish a black list of undesirable 
agents. President Register of the Na- 
tional Association, during his adminis- 
tration, agitated the question. A plan 
for national control of this question has 
not yet been devised, but through the 
medium of local agreements the handling 
of the question may be so well developed 
as to make it possible to exchange infor- 
mation between different sections. 











CONNECTICUT MUTUAL’S DIVIDEND REDUCTION. 


After maintaining for more than five 
years a dividend scale in excess of its 
actual earnings, the management of the 
Connecticut Mutual has accepted the 
trend of events and notified its policy- 
_ holders of a reduction in the future scale 

of dividends. This reduction is under- 
stood to equal 12% per cent. 

This action taken by the Connecticut 
Mutual is not unexpected by insurance 
men. In fact, it has been anticipated by 
the company itself in its annual reports 
of the last two years. The company has 
had the reputation of a high dividend 
payer and this has been one of its strong 
points in competition with others. Since 
1897, however, its scale of dividends has 
not been earned and has been paid out 
of surplus which has been gradually de- 
creased to meet this outgo. 

The company’s financial history during 
the past six years is shown by the follow- 
ing figures taken from the “ Brown Book 
of Life Insurance Economics ”’ : 


Dividend Dividends 

Earnings. Paid. Deficit, 
1897.... $1,216,284 $1,345,901 $129,617 
1898.... 1,273,598 1,3559726 82,128 
1899.... 1,167,234 1,371,864 204,630 
1900.... 969,203 1,394,438 425,235 
I901.... 1,078,630 1,408,528 329,898 
1902.... 1,022,377 1,426,609 404,232 


In 1898 the surplus of the Connecticut 
Mutual reached its high water mark, 
$7,527,000. Since then it has steadily 
declined until on Dec. 31, 1902, it was 
$6,390,000. 

The action of the company’s manage- 
ment removes much of its formidableness 
in competition as a dividend payer. 
President Greene, in a communication to 
policyholders, ascribes the reduction as 
due to decreased interest earnings, shrink- 
age in market values and depleted income 
on account of foreclosed real estate. 

The company’s reduction in interest 
income is such as has been met with by 


all companies. ‘The decrease of market 
values has not materially affected its in- 
vestments, a fact claimed by President 
Greene in his communication. The com- 
pany holds very few stocks and industrial 
securities, and the influence of the market 
upon its bonds, while noticeable, has not 
been very great. 

The Connecticut Mutual’s history in 
respect to real estate has always been a 
subject of criticism, and it has suffered 
considerable loss on this account during 
the past ten years. Its real estate hold- 
ings are relatively quite large and com- 
prise mainly foreclosed property. Its 
average interest earnings on real estate 
have never been high, and it has been 
felt by many that this portion of the com- 
pany’s invested assets would eventually 
lead to the result which has now brought 
about a reduction in dividends. Con- 
cerning these investments President 


Greene has this to say : 

There has also been a temporary reduction of 
income by reason of the expenses and taxes on 
the real estate foreclosed during the long com- 
mercial and industrial depression following the 
panic of 1893, but which is now being absorbed 
at fair prices. 

In this connection it may be of interest to re- 
mark that, in common with all other companies 
and with savings banks, this company has always 
loaned on real estate in the best localities, not 
exceeding 50 per cent. of its appraised value. It 
has had the experience common to all such in- 
vestors: more or less foreclosure during periods 
of depression: a slowly recovering market for real 
estate which gradually absorbs the property. 

At the date of this writing, the Connecticut 
Mutual has, during the last fifty-eight years, loaned 
on real estate $180,209,910: it has $24,476,150 
such loans in force: first and last it has foreclosed 
properties that cost $24,287,744: of this it has 
sold properties that cost $14,617,957, for $16,059,- 
695; some of it sold at a profit of $2,114,881, 
some of it at a loss of $663,143: a net gain of 
$1,451,738: the cost of that still held is $9,669,- 
787. Some of these properties will sell at a loss; 
some at a profit. We know of no reason, either 
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from our own history or from the properties them- 
selves, to anticipate loss on them as awhole. We 
hold until we can sell under reasonably fair con- 
ditions for each property. 

The management of the Connecticut 
Mutual states that this dividend reduc- 
tion is made “for the time being,’ for 
the purpose of reducing the scale of sur- 
plus distribution to a point which shall 
more nearly represent actual conditions, 
and that the new scale will be continued 
until the conditions change so as to “ war- 
rant an increase.’’ The figures of the 
last three or four years seem to indicate 
that the assumed reduction of 12% per 
cent. in the dividend scale will hardly 
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suffice to prevent further drafts upon sur- 
plus in the absence of marked improve- 
ment in earnings. 

It is believed that the Connecticut 
Mutual will never return to its high divi- 
dend scale of former years. Its record 
in this respect has been an unusual one, 
but of late years the dividends have been 
maintained only at the expense of surplus. 
depletion. Whether a further reduction 
will be necessary, time alone will tell. 
The company’s action has been to a cer- 


tain extent discounted by common ex- 
pectation among insurance men and also 
by the company’s published statements 
for the last years. 


HOW PROFITS ARE REALIZED ON REINSURANCE DEALS. 





A quarrel between those who shared 


in the commission distribution on a big , 


reinsurance deal in 1900, leading to an 
appeal to the courts, has brought to 


interesting facts showing the 


light 
small fortunes that are made by **med- 
iators” in the reinsurance and sale of 
fire insurance companies. 

In March. 1900, the L. D. Garrett 
Company of New York held the stock 
of the Orient Insurance Company of 
Hartford for sale and desired to find a 
purchaser. On March 8 of that year 
they made an agreement with one A. 
W. Hartto share with him one-fifth of 
any profits arising from such a deal if 
he introduced or named a_ purchaser 
for said stock. Within thirty days 
thereafter he introduced to the Garrett 
company the London & Lancashire 
Insurance Company as a purchaser of 
the Orient stock, the sale of which 
was consummated. 

A ditlerence of opinion arose be- 
tween Hart and Garrett on the sums 
realized on the commissions to the 
Garrett Company. The case went to 
trial before a jury and Hart won his 
case. The circumstances of the differ- 
ence are not of interest. The facts 


disclosed, however, are these: The 
Garrett Company realized a commis- 
sion of $143,000 on the deal. Of 
this, $52,000 was paid to President C. 
B. Whiting and secretary James U. 
Taintor of the Orient for the cancel- 
lation of their contracts and services 
rendered in enabling the London & 
Lancashire to buy control of the stock 
ai $113 per share. MHart’s share in 
the transaction, as finally determined 
by the Court, was $18,500. It deve- 
loped in the trial, also, that he _ re- 
ceived a commission of $5,000 from 
the London and Lancashire. There- 
fore, nearly $150,000 in commissions 
was paid in connection with this trans- 
action. Four parties, the Garrett 
Company, Hart, Messrs. Whiting and 
Taintor made very substantial plums 
out of the deal. We presume also 
that the Orient stockholders made a 
good thing out of the transaction, and 
certainly the London & Lancashire 
would not have purchased if it had 
not seen profit for itself in the deal. 
The Orient deal was a very large 
one and the commissions involved cor- 
respondingly large. The facts thus 


brought to light show how profitable 
have been the sales and reinsurances of 
companies that have recently taken 
place. 











LIFE INSURANCE BETTER THAN POLITICS. 


A President Who Might Have Been Governor, But Wouldn’t—Company Obligations Pre-- 
vented His Entrance Upon a Political Career. 


Life insurance presidents, as well as 
other company executives, have held 
public office. Many of them doubt- 
less will do so in the course of twen- 
tieth century American history, for no 


class of men are better equipped to 
serve in important executive positions 
in the governmental service. Life 
insurance officials, weighted with the 
responsibilities of their great trust, as 
well as by other considerations incident 
to their “usinsss, have felt called upon 
to decline public office. To Joseph A. 
DeBoer, President of the National 
Life of Montpelier, has recently come 
the opportunity for great public honor 
which, as an underwriter and as an 
official devoted to upbuilding the inter- 
ests of his company, he has felt called 
upon to turn aside. Mr. DeBoer could 
have received the republican nomina- 
tion for Governer of Vermont this year 
and if he had accepted the nomination 
he would have been elected to that 
high office. His written declination 
is not only interesting in itself, but is 
so characteristic of the man, that we 
reproduce it as a document of interest 
to our readers: 

Permit me to acknowledge your favor of 
the sth inst., asking if I will permit the 
use of my name as a candidate for the Re- 
publican nomination to the governorship 
of this state. 

To this my answer is ‘‘No.’’ The reason 
for this answer is briefly this: I depend 
for my income upon my work. If I do not 
do that work all the time, it is my opinion 
that I should not draw the pay. I need 
this pay, however, to discharge the obtiga- 
tions which I have assumed and for which 
I am responsible. It seems to me, there- 
fore, unwise and unnecessary to drop this 
work, which gives me pleasure for the sake 
of seeking opportunity in politics. 

At the same time, I may say frankly that 
I should like to be Governor for the sake 
of the service and, if that service were be- 
fore me in the form of an actual choice, I 


would gladly and proudly respond to the 
call. I regard myself barred, however, by 
circumstances, not meaning to suggest that 
men whose work does not involve the re- 
sponsibilities of fixed trusteeship, may not, 
with perfect honor and propriety, both 
seek and hold public office of any kind. 

Furthermore, I am wholly conscious that 
our Vermont woods, on both sides of the 
mountain, are full of better men and that 
neither the party nor the State can suffer 
the slightest harm from my fixea purpose 
to keep at work in my own shop. 

In regard to this matter, the **Daily 
Journal” of Montpelier makes the fol- 
lowing comment : 

Deep and general regret will be felt in 
Vermont over the conclusion to which Mr. 
DeBoer has come. Throughout the State 
the hope has been cherished, and with sin- 
cerest emphasis expressed, that he would 
permit his name to be used as the rallying 
cry of the Republican hosts in the ap- 
proaching canvass. No more reassuring 
name could be written on the banner which 
will be borne at the head of the voters who 
will make the first decisive pronouncement 
in the national election of 1904; sone so 
instinct with leadership, none having so 
sure a presage of an old Republican victory 
among the Green Mountains, so sure a sign 
of a State administration full of promise of 
benefits to the people of this mountain 
land. All these considerations impressed 
thoughtful citizens before the publication 
of Mr. DeBoer’s conclusion; they appear 
ten fold more important now that hope that 
he will be a candidate is gone. 

Mr. DeBoer would have made a fine 
governor of the old Green Mountain 
State. He has made a fine president 
for the National Life. It has flourished 
and is growing under his administra- 
tion. We are sorry that Vermont 
should lose the services of a man so 
well equipped for executive work. We 
are glad, for the interests of life insur- 
ance, that Mr. DeBoer’s strong person- 
ality will be concentrated upon his life 
insurance work. 














JAMES W. HULL, President. 


Berkshire Life Insurance Company. 
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THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


James W. Hull, who has been elected president of the Berkshire Life 
Insuranée Company, succeeding the late William R. Plunkett, became con- 
nected with insurance in Pittsfield, Mass., in 1865. In 1872 he was made 
secretary and in 1878 he was made treasurer of the company, and held both 
offices until his recent elevation to the presidency. Since his connection 
with the company as an officer, the practical managerial responsibility has 
been borne mainly by Mr. Hull, who, from the very first of his connection 
with life insurance, has been a close student of its theory and practice, not 
only on underwriting questions, but on the actuarial side as well. In 1900 
he was present as a delegate at the International Actuarial Congress in Paris, 
and also participated in the deliberations of the same body at New York in 
1903. He is familiar with financial matters, has ably supervised the invest- 
ments of the company, and has also acted in an advisory capacity in connec- 
tion with local banking institutions. He is essentially conservative as a life 
underwriter. The Berkshire Life under his administration has never sought 
great size or volume of business. Economy of management in all depart- 
ments has been aimed at, and, as a result, the company has done well by its 
policyholders in the matter of return payments on their premiums. Mr. 
Hull continues to occupy the office of treasurer, his work as secretary being 
taken by Theodore L. Allen. The actuarial work, which Mr. Hull has 
supervised, will be continued as a separate department under charge of 
James Morgan Lee. 


THE FINANCIAL SITUATION AND LIFE INSURANCE DURING 1904. 


Effect of the Decline in Securities upon the Work of the Canvasser. 


WRITTEN FOR THE JOURNAL OF INSURANCE ECONOMICS BY JAMES W. ALEXANDER. 


In a situation which seems to perplex the most capable expert I would 
shrink from playing the part of prophet as to the future. I do not, however, 
see anything in the present condition of affairs that would not warrant the 
belief that the coming year will see a better business, and renewed con- 
fidence in financial circles. There has been a healthy but severe liquidation 
and adjustment of prices, which does not seem to be hostile to a continuance 
of the prosperity with which this country has been blessed. What influence 
the coming presidential election will have upon business and prices I cannot 
predict. Many think that this has been pretty well discounted. 

The disturbances of the past year have undoubtedly had their effect in 
making the procurement of life insurance business a little more difficult than 
it was in the early part of 1903. How long it will take to heal the wound 
which has been inflicted is a question which I am not willing to venture an 
opinion upon. So far as our own business is concerned it is in a most satis- 
factory condition at present, and the prospects are excellent. 
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ARE RESERVE AND MORTALITY FUNDS THE SAME? 


-A Journal Reader Takes Issue with the Editor—Thinks the “Two Element” Theory Is 


Unsound and Unwarranted by the Facts. 


There is nothing like a difference of 


-Opinion to stir good men to action. We 


have sought in vain many times to arouse 
a certain valued reader of this magazine 
to a frame of mind where he would enter 
the arena of discussion. So long as he 
agreed with the productions of this 
magazine his lethargy was complete; 
but last month we touched him on a 
point were he differed, and this is what 
he says: 

This afternoon for the first time I had an oppor- 
tunity for a few moments of glancing over your 
November number, and one of the first things that 
attracted my attention was your article on page 12 
entitled “Reserve and Mortality Funds Are the 
Same,” and am somewhat surprised that you could 
be “roped in” to this fallacious argument. And 
I should like to ask you when this great light has 
come to some eminent people who have just dis- 
covered that there are only two elements in a life 
insurance premium. If this is so, what is the 
reserve as designated by law and by the contracts? 

There are just as surely ¢iree elements in a life 
insurance premium as there are life insurance com- 
panies, and I would refer you to an article by Mr. 
Van Tuyl in the October and November numbers 
of the “ Life Insurance Courant,” which I consider 
a better educational document than the one you 
refer to. Of course, they try to get around the 
theory and practice of the reserve being the in- 
dividual property of the policyholder, the grand 
old principle that Elizur Wright and the State of 
Massachusetts have always held. 

If the “Reserve and Mortality Funds Are the 
Same ” where will you get the current cost of life 
insurance? And the current cost of life insurance 
surely is the mortality experienced by the company 
together with the expenses, and the balance is the 
reserve. Of course, the reserve is used to pay 
death losses, but it is also used for surrender 
values—in one sense reserve is for mortality and 
is used towards the payment of a claim when it 
matures, but the reserve in an endowment policy 
is not used for mortality at all if the endowment 


matures, 
I am doing a little lecturing on the subject of 


life insurance myself, and I use the three elements; 
and how you can attribute the error in the theories 
of preliminary term people to this so-called 
fallacy I can’t see. These people know the office 
of the reserve, and that it is necessary for a com- 
pany to have it on hand with which to help pay a 
loss, as well as the people who do not use the one- 
year term valuation. 

This is the kind of a letter which gives 
the editor joy. An occasional friendly 
“jolt” is not without its healthy effect 
upon him. He glories in a difference of 
opinion, and recognizes the hand of a 
friend when he is caught up in a pleasant 
argument of this description. Mr. Van 
Tuyl’s article, which our correspondent 
says is better than the Mutual Life’s 
leaflet, will be published as soon as we 
can obtain it, which makes us feel sure 
that between the two we shall have the 
very best dissertation extant upon this 
interesting problem. 

When we say that the entire net 
premium is a mortality fund, we do not 
mean that it should be lumped together 
for the purpose of obliterating the policy- 
holder’s individual equities. We merely 
say that that portion of the net premium 
designed for the current losses is a mor- 
tality fund, and that portion designed to 
provide for future losses is a mortality 
fund. In this respect their functions are 
the same. They provide for death losses 
at different times. If a policyholder dies 
on a certain date instead of retiring, the 
reserve will help to pay his loss. If he 
retires, he gets the money, because he is 
“‘dead,”’ so to speak, so far as the com- 
pany isconcerned. The policyholder com- 
mits legal hari-kari in advance of his ex- 
pectancy and the risk for which his reserve 
was held no longer exists. We speak of 
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life, not endowment insurance, which has 
nothing to do with mortality. 

The trouble in life insurance, upon 
which so many fallacies have been reared, 
such as preliminary term valuation, is 
that the reserve has been considered to 
be a banking fund not necessary for mor- 
tality purposes or for the essential safety 
of the policy. This view has led to a 
loosening of opinion regarding the trust 
fund nature of the reserve, a feeling that 
it can be tampered with for expense pur- 
poses and that it is in the nature of a 
surplus, not absolutely necessary for the 
fulfilment of the policy contract. 





BRAIN POWER IS A 
SOURCE OF INSUR- 
ANCE SUCCESS we 


HE way to acquire brain power is 
to think. One way to think is to 
discriminate in the reading selected. 
So-called «* easy reading ” does not pro- 
duce gray matter. Try something hard, 





something that makes you think for 
yourself and use your own powers of 
reasoning. 

The JOURNAL OF INSURANCE 
ECONOMICS will help you to acquire 
brain power, and therefore increase 
your chances in the field of modern 
insurance. 

We will give you an opportunity to 
prove this statement by sending you the 
magazine six months for one dollar. 
The regular price is three dollars per 
annum. Address 
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159 DEVONSHIRE ST. : : : BOSTON, MASS. 











Our sincerely valued friend can keep 
on separating the reserve in his talk upon 
life insurance questions, but he cannot, 
nor do we think that he will, conceal its 
actual function as a death loss fund. That 
is our point, and it seemed to us that the 
article in the Mutual Life leaflet set forth 
the idea admirably. Life insurance re- 
serves will continue to be estimated upon 
the present basis, and the right of the 
individual policyholder to the fund accum- 
ulated for the protection of his contract 
will continue to be his upon retire- 
ment. 





Every character, from date to signature, in 





sight, all of it, all of the time. 





Speediest Machine on the Market. 
Soft Touch. Neat Work. 


Tabulator conceded to be the best ever 
put on a writing machine, and for making 
up your monthly statements it will save 
you 100 per cent. of time. 


A trial does not cost you even an obligation. 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER C0., 





206 Devonshire St. Telephone, 3001 Main, 





Monthly Journal of Insurance Economics. 


Company Managers 
Who want to keep posted on the progress of the American agency movement 
have the Agency Bulletin on file in their offices. This publication deals with 
the interests of the organized agency movement, defines its policies and records 
the events and facts bearing upon the development of the- associations, both 
National and state. A careful reading of the Bulletin is essential to a proper 


understanding of agency problems. 


Subscription, $1.00 per year. 


Address the 


AMERICAN AGENCY BULLETIN, 


159 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 











Agents’ Reference 
and Exchange List 








The following are included among those holding 


Membership in the 


National Association of Local Fire 


ALABAMA: 
N. Waller, Selma. 
ohn W. Scheible & Co., 
hames & Batre, Mobile. 


ARKANSAS: 
Adams & Boyle, Little Rock. 


COLORADO: 
R. S. Brannen. Denver. 
C. M. Sampson, Antonito. 


CONNECTICUT: 
Beardsley & Beardsley, Hartford. 
George E. Judd, Waterbury. 
Root & Boyd, Waterbury. 
John C. North, New Haven. 
V. F. McNeil & Co., New Haven. 
James Staples & Co., Bridgeport. 
George C. Stevens & Son, 

Danbury. 

W. L. Hatch, New Britain. 
Frank D. Layton, So. Norwa!k. 
W. C. Atwater & Sons, Derby. 
Wakefield, Morley & Co., 
H. W. Conklin & Co., Hartford. 
Kimball & Parker, Hartford. 
Bridgeport Land & Title Co. 
James A. Hynes, Waterbury. 
Wilbur H. Squire, Meriden. 
A. B. Adams & Co., Willimantic. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: 
Ralph W. Lee, Washington. 
Wolf & Cohen, Washington. 

ILLINOIS: 

Case, Shepard & Co., Chicago. 

Smith, Miller, Whitney & Sucheus, 

Chicago. 

W. E. Rollo & Son, Chicago, 

Pellett & Hunter, Chicago. 

Frank F. Holmes, Chicago. 
INDIANA: 

Aaron M. Weil & Co. 


KANSAS 
John M. Kinkel, Hutchinson. 


KENTUCKY: 
A. H. Robinson, Louisville. 
McAtee & Duncan, Louisville. 
John J. Barrett, Louisville. 


LOUISIANA: 
Peter F. Pescud, New Orleans, 


Mobile. 


Hartford. 


MAINE: 
Anderson, Adams & Co., 
Blake, Burrows & Brown, Bangor. 
George T. Holyoke, Houlton. 


MARYLAND: 
Allemand & Gallagher, Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS: 
Gilmour & Coolidge, Boston. 
Rogers & Howes, Boston. 
Simpson & Ide, Boston. 
Herman Bird, Cambridge. 
George Y. Wellington & Son, 

Arlington 

J. M. Lockey & Co., Leominster. 
Clarence H. Hayes, Boston. 


MICHIGAN: 
Warren, Brown & Co., 


MINNESOTA: 


Detroit. 


Christian & Wagner, Minneapolis. 
Minneapolis, | 


Alexander Campbell, 
Jacob Stone, Minneapolis. 
Manley-McLennan Agency, 
Duluth. 

MISSOURI: 
H. G. Buckingham, St. Joseph. 
Delafield & Snow, St. Louis. 
Geerge D. Markham, St. Louis. 
Baird & Eaton, Kansas City. 
H. M. Blossom & Co., St. Louis. 


NEBRASKA: 
B. L. Baldwin & Co., Omaha. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE: 
G. D. Barrett, Dover. 
William G. Berry, Manchester. 


NEW JERSEY: 
R. P. Conlon, Newark. 


NEW YORK: 
C. B. Armstrong, Buffalo. 
Woodworth & Hawley, Buffalo. 
Clark, Williams & Groves, 

Buffalo. 

James A. Campbell, Buffalo. 
Henry D. Goodale, Watertown. 
W. H. Mandeville, Olean, 
E. F. Ashley, Rochester. 
Emmet Rhodes, Auburn. 


H. W. Greenland & Son, Syracuse. 


Portland. 


Insurance Agents. 


| 
| 
| 
! 





NORTH CAROLINA: 
Walker Taylor, Wilmington. 
NORTH DAKOTA: 
W. A. Gordon, Grand Forks. 
J. Christensen, Towner. 
OHIO: 
W. L. Alexander, Canton. 
Bryson, Brubacher & Co.,Columbus, 
F. C. McElroy, Columbus. 
Henry O’Kane, Columbus. 
Thomas H. Geer, Cleveland. 
A. W. Neale, Cleveland. 
A. W. Parsons, Cleveland. 
O.M.Stafford,Goss&Co.,Cleveland. 
Runnals & Manchester, "Cleveland. 
Louis L. Rauh, Cincinnati. 
C. A. Leech, Uhrichville. 
ae 2 Spitler, Findlay. 


PENNSYLVANIA: 
W. B. Flickinger, Erie. 
L. J Van Anden, Erie. 
Wm. H. Arrott, Philadelphia. 


RHODE ISLAND: 

Starkweather & Shepley, 

Providence. 

SOUTH CAROLINA: 

Reeves & McTureous, Charleston. 
TENNESSEE: 

C. W. Olson & Co., Chattanooga. 
TEXAS: 

Childress & Taylor, Houston. 

Piper,Stiles & Schmitt,San Antonio. 
UTAH: 

E. W. Wilson, Salt Lake City. 
VIRGINIA: 

Childrey & Metts, Norfolk. 

Robert Lee Traylor, Richmond. 

S. E. Bickford, Hampton. 

T. G, Peyton & Son, Richmond. 

Julius Straus & Son, Richmond. 


WASHINGTON: 

B. W. Baker, Seattle. 

Watson, Hanford & Co., Seattle. 

Arthur D. Jones, Spokane. 
WISCONSIN: 

E. J. Tapping, Milwaukee. 

. N. Manson, Wausau. 
‘red C. Millard, Milwaukee 
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INSURANCE OFFICE 
OF LONDON. 


FOUNDED 1710. 
United States Branch: 
54 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


Western Department: 
171 LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO. 


Pacific Department: 
215 SANSOME ST.. SAN FRANCISCO. 


Sometimes a revision of policy forms means little. 
It stands for 


Thoroughness 


in every detail in the changes that have been made 
by the Union Mutual—re-arrangement of features, 
reduction of rates, liberalizing of rights, a contract 
modern to the highestsnotch. A policy that looks 
well, sells easily and pleases long. 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
PORTLAND, MAINE. 


Frep E, Ricuarps, President. 
Artuur L. Bates, Vice-President. 


Agents always desired —the kind who write 
policies: and hold them. 

Address either Epson D. Scorimip, Suf?., 180 Broad- 
way, New York City, or THorNton CHaseE, Suft., 84 
Adams Street, Chicago, III. 





What is the use of saying ‘‘the best 
company,’’ or ‘‘the strongest com- 
pany,’’ or ‘‘the largest company’? 

They all say these things. 

We say simply 


‘The Penn Mutual 


Life-Insurance Company 


of Philadelphia. 
Organized 1847. 


That tells the whole story. 


PHENIX 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Has remoyed to its New Office, 


No. 68 WILLIAM ST., 
New York. 





incorporated 1851 


The Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Assets Jan. 1, 1903 
Liabilities . 28,354, 119.97 
Surplus 2,606,025.25 


Definite paid-up and cash surrender values 
written in every policy. 


$30,960,145.22 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 33 Mik Street. 
FRED. C. SANBORN, Manager. 





-——(ht——> 
Zolumbian National Life 
Tnsurance Company 


BOSTON, MASS. 


@RCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF MASSACHUSETT: 


PERCY PARKER, President 
WM. BUTLER WOODBRIDGE, Gen’] Manage 





The attention of Reliable Agents in search 
of desirable contracts is called to the 


JOHN HANCOCK 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMDANY 


OF BOSTON 


. §&. H. RHODES, President. 
ROLAND O. LAMB, Vice-President. 
WALTON L. CROCKER, Secretary. 
None but the best forms of Life, Endowment, Term 
and Instalment Policies issued. See our Optional An- 
nuity Policy. Good Agency contracts to the right men. 
FRANCIS MARSH, 
Manager for Eastern Massachusetts, 
John Hancock Bldg. - 178 Devonshire 3e 





“The Leading Fire Insurance Company of America’ 


W. H. KING, Secretary. 


A.C. ADAMS, Cc. J. IRVIN 
HENRY E. REES, A.N. WILLIAMS, 
Assistant Secretaries. 














New-York Life Insurance Co. 


JOHN A. McCALL, President. 











Balance Sheet, January 1, 1904. 
ASSETS. 


Government, State, City, County and other Bonds(m’ket value $250,140,939), cost value, Dec. 31, 1903, $247,994,383 
(The Company dves not include in its Assets the excees of total market value uf Bonds over total cost value.) 


Bonds and Mortgages (455 first liens), . : : ? ‘ . ; : : : : 3 - 24,531,774 
Deposits in Banks, at interest, P é ; : . 22,126,134 
Loans to Policy-holders on Policies as security (reserve value thereof, $40,000, 000) ; , . .- 28,502,073 
Real Estate, 24 Pieces {including twelve office buildings, valued at $10,990,000 x f ¥ : . 12,725,000 
Loans on Bonds (market value, $6,522,660), . ; ; ‘ ; 5)280,000 
Quarterly and Semi-Annual Premiums not yet due, reserve charged i in "Liabilities, . : , 2 3,603,777 
Premium Notes on Policies in force (Legal Dubees to secure same, $5,000 v000), ‘ . ; 391395284 
Premiums in Transit, reserve charged in Nee ‘: P . 5 k , ‘ 2,563,950 
Interest and Rents accrued, . j ‘ ; : ; ° 2,185,672 

Total Assets (no deocks & any kind pike or loaived RS : . . $352,652,047 

LIABILITIES. 
Policy Reserve (per certificate of New York Insurance Dept.), Dec. 31, 1903, . $300,090,347 
All other Liabilities on Policies, Annuities, Endowments, &c., awaiting presentation for payment, " 5,456,054 
Reserve on Policies which the Company voluntarily sets aside in excess of th 
State’s requirements, * $6,850,193 


Reserve to provide Dividends payable to Policy- holders dur ing 1904, and there- 
after, as the periods mature: 


o holders of 20-Year Period Policies, ? . : ‘ ; . 23,539,923 

To holders of 15-Year Period Policies, ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ‘ 6,991,284 

To holders of 10-Year Period Policies, é . ; : ‘ ; 477,007 

To holders of 5-Year Period Policies, 3 : ‘ : - : 375,002 

To holders of Annual Dividend Policies, . ‘ 2 ; > 4 830,915 

& eserve to provide for all other contingencies, ; 4 2 7 : 4 . 8,031,122 
Total, : : . ° : ‘ ‘ ; : i ? 47,105,046 
Total Liabilities, .. : : . ; , j ; ; ; : . $352,652,047 


Inerease in Assets Daring the i asi °c «© « « $29,811,147 


INCOME, L 1903. 


New Premiums, $ : : f P : - $16,235,782 
Renewal Premiums, - : , : . " ; ; ; - __57,t46,392 
TOTAL PRE MIU MS, : . , j , ; ‘ . t ; ‘ ° » $73,382,174 
Interest Receipts from 
Bonds owned, ' : ‘ ; ‘ ; ' ; ; ‘ j . : $9,915,238 
Monioues loans, : “ , ; . R ; 1,069,639 
Loans to Policy- holders, secured by Policies, ‘ ‘ : ; ; 1,578,488 
Bank Deposits and Collateral Loans, . ; , é ; ; , : : 806,999 
TOTAL INTEREST RECEIPTS, : , ; , : ; . : .  e 134370,364 
Rents from Company’s properties, . j 4 ‘ ‘ ? . ; > ’ : 930,947 
Profits realized on Securities sold during the year, : ; : ‘ F : ; : F ‘ 274,454 
Deposits on account of Registered Bond Policies, etc., % ; : : ; , ; ‘ 311,592 
Total Cash Income, . : . ‘ ‘ 3 : ; : : : $88, 269,531 
DISBURSEMENTS, 1903. 
Paid for Death Claims ($16,860,082), Endowments ($4,305,941), and Annuities ($1,686,696), —. $22,852,719 
Paid for Dividends ($5,339,292), Surrender Values ($6,412,236), and other Payments ($65,767) to 
Policy-holders, 11,817,295 
Commissions and all other payments to agents $7,164,180 (on New Business of year "$326, 658, 236); 
Medical Examiners’ Fees $748,418, and Inspection of Risks $164,004, ‘ -  8,076,60r 


Home and Branch Office Expenses, Taxes, Legal Fees, Advertising, Equipment | Account, Tele- 
graph, Eee Commissions on $1,478,554) ab of Old Business, and Miscellaneous Expen- 


ditures, . : ; , ‘ 2 - 136, 1844 
TOTAL DISBU RSEMEN TS, . : ) : ite por 
Balance for Reserves—Excess of Income over Disbursements for year, + 35,386,072 


* The New Business of 1903, which was $23,860,007 more than that ‘of 1902, a was secure “ed 
at a lower expense rate. 


Total Disbursements and Balance for Reserves, . ‘ $88,269,531 





New Business Paid for in 1903 (171,118 Policies), . . $326,658,236 
GAIN IN 1903 (15,678 Policies), $23,860,007. 
Total Paid-for Insurance in force (812,711 Policies), . . $1,745,212,899 
GAIN _IN 1903 (108,144 Policies), $191,584,873. 




















Vol. 





